CHAPTER  XIII
THE FIRST RESIDENCY AND
THE ANNEXATION OF PEGU (1826-1855)
THE old aggressive Burma was now no more. The military
power, which had carried terror from Ayuthia to Mrohaung,
defeated Chinese armies and made and unmade rajas in Assam
and Manipur, had been irreparably shattered. The dynasty of
Alaungpaya never recovered from the shock. King Bagyidaw,
whom as a boy at his grandfather's palace Captain Hiram Cox
portrayed as a charming personality, became subject to recur-
ring fits of melancholia, which ultimately led to insanity. Their
best harbours, Rangoon, Martaban and Bassein, were still in
Burmese hands, but the Court of Ava, nursing a grievance
against the British, who had so rudely robbed it of prestige as
well as territory, became still more remote and self-absorbed;
and, as a result, still more unrealistic in its attitude towards the
outside world. Even in the matter of its reception of British
envoys it became more rather than less punctilious in its
insistence upon humiliating procedure. Worse still, no attempt
was made to reform the administrative and economic methods,
which had contributed to the disaster.
Burmese policy during the years leading up to the war had
placed the British Indian Government in a most embarrassing
position. Calcutta had twice been in a state of panic over
incidents occurring on the Arakan frontier. The Company had
tried to avoid war by direct diplomatic intercourse, but this
had broken down. In 1826 it was more than ever convinced
that peace could be established only on a basis of direct relations;
hence the stipulation in the treaty that a British Resident must
be entertained in Ava and a Burmese Ambassador deputed to
Calcutta.
Unfortunately there was some delay in appointing a British
Resident. He should have been placed on a proper footing
before the army retired from Yandabo. But when John
Crawford, the first Resident, arrived in the capital in September
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